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210 Geographical Record 

OBITUARY 

Arthur de Claparede. Prof, de Claparede, eleven times President since 
1891 of the Geographical Society of Geneva, Switzerland, died on Dec. 13, 1911. 
He was born in 1852, and though never in rob'ust health, he traveled extensively 
and for many years, was widely known as a writer on geographical and economic 
topics. He was among the leaders of the development of geographical education 
in Switzerland. He was President of the Ninth International Geographical 
Congress at Geneva in 1908 and represented Switzerland in 1904 at the Eighth 
Congress in the United States. 

A. H. Keane. Dr. A. H. Keane, the anthropologist, died in Hampstead, 
England, on Feb. 3, 1913. He was born in Cork in 1835. He was not a field 
worker, but his literary training and wide knowledge of languages especially 
fitted him for collation and synthesis. He wrote many admirable monographs 
and a number of books on geographical and anthropological topics. Among 
his best-known works are his "Ethnology" (1896), "Man Past and Present (1899), 
and "The World's Peoples" (1908). The usefulness of his work is largely due 
to the vast extent of his reading and his systematic method in arranging and 
presenting the observations of field students. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

Map Readinc 
To the American Geographical Society: A recent magazine article on "Maps 
and Map Making" refers to the little knowledge of map reading among our 
students and the failure to teach the subject in our schools. In supplying the 
U. S. Geological Survey sheets to local schools I have found them little appre- 
ciated. It is enjoyable to travel with good maps in hand; and on auto or bicycle 
tours at home and in England, France, Italy and Switzerland, my pleasure and 
profit have been much enhanced by using the excellent maps of those countries. 
As a traveler, I know that one sees only what his intelligence, education and 
training fit him to appreciate and understand. I greatly regret that our schools 
are so slow in taking up the subject of teaching their students how to get all the 
information that really good maps supply to those who can read them. 

Henry N. Francis, Am. Soc. C. E., 

Providence, R. I., Feb. 23, 1912. 

Mount Tacoma 
To the American Geographical Society: I enclose a newspaper clipping 
relative to an application to the U. S. Geographic Board in Washington asking 
that the old name of Mount Tacoma be restored. It is regrettable that the old 
Indian name should have been taken away and replaced by that of an unknown 
foreigner, mainly on account of the rivalry of two cities. I was there in 1882. 
At that time Tacoma and Seattle were great rivals, Tacoma slightly leading in 
population. Everybody in Tacoma called the mountain "Tacoma," but Seattle 
hated the name as it was her rival's and spoke of it only as Mt. Ranier. As 
Seattle later became a great railroad terminus and grew to be larger than 
Tacoma, the name Mt. Ranier became fixed and the railroads naturally published 
it in their guide-books and time-tables. It has seemed to many persons wrong to 
take away the Indian name and I am very glad if a movement is on foot to have 
it restored. William Boerum Wetmore, 

Allenhurst, N. J., Feb. 5, 1912. 



